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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

The Outcast. By Selma LagerlSf. Translated by W. Worster, M. A. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Company. 

It seems best to say of The Outcast, first of all, that it is, in every reason- 
able and traditional sense, an amazingly good story, and then to add that it is 
a profound story. This order of emphasis is, indeed, the natural order. Every 
work of fiction ought to be first of all a good story, and afterwards a profound 
or significant story. It must reach its profundity or significance through 
life; it must synthesize rather than analyze. For it is precisely the office^of 
fiction, when it has any office beyond that of mere entertainment, to give us, 
through a synthesis, — a binding-together of various elements of experience, — 
such an understanding of life or insight into it as we cannot get through the 
ordinary method of analysis. 

The thought that overwhelms the critic in his effort to appraise The Outcast 
is this: What would the story have been if any other writer had attempted 
to treat the same fable? One shrinks from pursuing this inquiry. There are 
so many possibilities in the fable itself for all manner of faults — for sordidness, 
horror, an inhuman solemnity, false sentiment, shallow mysticism, religiosity, 
mere moralism. And the result of falling into any of these errors, or all of them, 
would have been to leave the whole story a meaningless hodge-podge, an offense 
to good sense and to good taste. 

Yet all these elements, or their counterparts, are real factors in life — the 
objects of genuine experience. Without an understanding of misery and ter- 
ror, without adequate seriousness and idealism, without some sort of faith in 
the unseen and some respect for the moral law, one cannot write truly about 
life. And this remains true, notwithstanding the fact that these experiences 
are constantly perceived by us in forms that suggest sordidness, horror, inhu- 
man solemnity, superstition, dogmatism, or conventional morality. 

Distrusting our profounder instincts, we cease the effort to synthesize, to 
humanize our experiences, and turn to the scientific, the analytical method. 
Misery we view from the standpoint of economics, terror from that of psy- 
chology, idealism and faith from that of logic. We abstract these things, ana- 
lyze them, and try to put them away from us as not being really a part of us. 
It is our desire to be matter-of-fact, "healthy-minded"; and thus we deprive 
ourselves of what Unamuno calls ' ' the tragic sense of life ". 

This is precisely what Miss Lagerl5f has not done. She has synthesized, and 
it has required a comprehensive mind and a potent spirit to make an intelligi- 
ble and emotionally powerful whole out of the diverse materials of which The 
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Outcast is composed. She has succeeded in a manner that betokens genius. 
This story, improbable, wild, realistic or commonplace at times to the verge of 
exciting repugnance, daring in its inclusions of folklore and phantasy, does 
reflect the world and does truly represent the human spirit. It is pervaded by 
an atmosphere of singular intimacy and warmth, the atmosphere of village 
life, almost of the family circle; it wears, therefore, an air of homely familiar- 
ity that guards it from any sense of incongruity or unreality. Out of it there 
comes a kind of wisdom, instinctive, maternal, unanswerable. 

To come back to the point that The Outcast is primarily a good story: it is so 
because it holds in suspension so many elements of interest, binds together such 
a diversity of attitudes. Just so much of the story may be profitably rehearsed 
as will serve to illustrate this point. 

Sven Elversson, the son of poor peasants living on the island of Grimon, 
off the West coast of Sweden, has been adopted as a child by a rich English fam- 
ily. As a young man he returns in disgrace. Shipwrecked with his compan- 
ions on an expedition to the far North, he is said to have tasted human flesh. 

Here, indeed, is a good beginning, or at least an unusual one, for one of those 
stories of the outcast laboring to expiate a crime with which our sympathies 
are ever and anon stretched upon the wrack by ambitious authors. But what 
is it that gives it significance? It is the author's intuition, backed by historical 
and philosophical reflection, that this long-outgrown, this pre-human crime is 
to modern human nature the unforgivable sin. Here is insight seconded by 
evolutionary thinking. 

Sven Elversson is humble, industrious, kindly, pure in word and act. All 
this makes no difference; his fellows shrink from him. This reaction is simple 
enough; it is perfectly natural; and it is clarified and purged from prejudice 
by a thorough familiarity with all that has been written in late years about 
crowd psychology and the herd instinct. Here is a scientific view of human 
nature, — exactly the stuff of which some realism is made. Miss Lagerlof is as 
earnest about it as if she intended to sacrifice her hero to the blind instinct of 
the herd — to let that be the point of the story. Nevertheless, she appears to 
have something in reserve. 

Sven Elversson joins the crew of a fishing vessel, every man of which is in 
his way a criminal. He reforms them; he makes them good seamen, self-re- 
specting fishermen. But the wives of these men will have none of him ! Better 
the old ways, they say, than that their husbands should associate with an eater 
of human flesh. He builds a school. At his own expense, he puts up a better 
building than the specifications called for; he attends to every detail with lov- 
ing care. The people of the village are not ungrateful ; they show a disposition 
to receive him back into the fold. But the children will have none of this 
school. Forced to attend, they fall into hysterics; to them the building is a 
place of horror because it has been built by one who has eaten human flesh. 
And at last the school is accidentally set on fire, and burns to the ground. 

Here, again, one sees an extraordinary union of the critical spirit with insight 
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or faith. Faith is sometimes confused with that silly optimism which would 
have managed the salvation of Sven Elversson easily and quickly through 
" love " — through the mere tolerance and affectionateness of his fellows. When 
such optimism is lacking, we too often find a merely savage spirit of criticism — 
a spirit that would ironically damn Sven Elversson through the instinctive 
virtue of women and through the innocence of children. Miss Lagerlof is as 
trenchant as Ibsen in her criticism of human nature. She appears, however, 
to have something in reserve. 

Reduced to the lowest depth of humility, Sven Elversson comforts him- 
self with the thought that he may, after all, turn to a good use the horror that 
all normal people feel toward him. He will work with the lowest of the low; 
these, perhaps, will be open to his approaches because to him at least they can 
feel superior. 

Here it seems as if we were approaching dangerously near to the brink of 
sentimentality. Of all the "unco guid", the least agreeable type may well be 
the abysmally and self-consciously humble person. A superinduced humility 
is perhaps the most unpleasant of superinduced emotions. But Miss Lagerlof 's 
portrayal of Sven at this juncture is saved from the least touch of sentimen- 
tality (with its accompanying unreality) by two causes. First, the author's 
instinct teaches her that a sincere and heart-broken man has neither an exag- 
gerated reserve nor the least disposition to dramatize his emotions. He goes 
from one duty to another, from one thought to another, with a certain inner 
tension and preoccupation, like a man crossing a rushing stream on stepping 
stones. Secondly, her critical faculty is wide awake. With the shrewdness of 
an experienced district attorney, with the acuteness of a trained criminologist, 
she understands the mentality of the ex-convict and murderer whom Sven 
induces to confess. 

Without attempting to sketch the story further, one may give one more 
instance of the two-sidedness of Miss Lagerlof's genius. The strange charac- 
ter of Lotta Hedman cannot be passed over in silence. Lotta is an ignorant 
peasant girl who deems herself a seeress. Now, Miss Lagerlsf is, of course, 
perfectly aware that such a person in real life is likely to be something of a fa- 
natic and something of a bore. Lotta, who babbles to strangers on a railroad 
train, of her dreams, of her visions, of her prophesies based on the Book of Rev- 
elation, of her letter to the King, is — what? Partly a child, partly a mad- 
woman, partly a helpless and excessively commonplace adult. Yet she pos- 
sesses second sight! Did not William James suggest that a mental flaw might 
possibly be the means of admitting a ray of light from the unknown? Here, 
once more, the author's imagination appears to be sustained and governed by a 
profound intuition and at the same time to be checked by an uncommonly pre- 
cise knowledge and an unusually bright awareness. One may have, it seems, 
the faith to believe in Joan of Arc and yet retain the unclouded vision of the 
psychologist or the student of sociology. The result of this twofold way of 
grasping life in Miss Lagerlof 's story is a quite startling reality. 
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Thus it is that a tale original almost to the point of eccentricity, racial almost 
to excess in its coloring and its emotional tone, simple almost to the verge of 
childishness in its "plot" and in its choice of incidents, binds together ma- 
terials the most rich and diverse, implications the most varied and profound, 
making of them one convincing and satisfying whole. 

But the story is more than a good story. It has also a profound meaning. 
Holding something in reserve until the very last, the author makes her way 
from higher level to higher level of interest. By devious paths, by sudden 
sharp ascents, daring the dizzy paths of the supernatural, narrowly skirting 
the chasms of absurdity and bathos which he so close to our upward ways, she 
arrives at the height of a great idea — the sacredness of human life. And the 
whole story — so human in its materials whether of fact or of phantasy— stands 
forth as an impressive symbol of something that can be expressed only by a 
symbol. 



Up Stream: An American Chronicle. By Ludwig Lewisohn. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 

One can say of Mr. Lewisohn 's autobiography that it is a highly significant 
book without admitting that it is at all a great book. 

Born in Germany, of Hebrew parents, Mr. Lewisohn came to this country 
as a boy, and he went through a kind of agony of Americanization. There is 
in his record of his experiences a passion of frankness, an intellectual and an 
emotional intensity, that raise it above any suspicion of commonplace. There 
is stabbing criticism in these pages and there is poignant feeling. Most of all 
the record is the picture of an "alien" soul and a reflection in that soul of our 
familiar things. And the strange thing — strange that it should seem strange! 
— is that this soul is not in its content alien at all. In his original feeling tone 
and in his traditions, Mr. Lewisohn was simply German after the manner of 
the old-fashioned Germans that we used to like. He became in feeling more 
democratic, more " American " than the Americans among whom he lived. He 
felt himself to be at an early age, and really was, inspired by the best traditions 
of English literature. We may well feel shame when we read of what he was 
obliged to suffer in the way of lukewarm kindness and qualified justice. We 
may well experience a wholesome humiliation when we contrast the richness 
and fulness of his inner life with that of our average sluggish-minded, healthily 
obtuse Yankees. 

And yet when we compare this autobiography, as the publishers invite us to 
do, with that of Edward Bok and that of Henry Adams, we find that in real 
value it is vastly inferior to either. It lacks, of course, the unconscionable 
skepticism, the intellectual bite, of the Adams book, and it is altogether 
wanting in the practical wisdom and many-sidedness of Mr. Bok's life story. 
It is all protest and confession. 

Protest and confession have their value as counteracting certain narrowing 



